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THE SHORTAGE IX PROBATIONERS. 

We publish as I ho loading article in this number a paper read by 
Miss S. F. I'nlmcr before the Eighth Conference of Charities and Cor¬ 
rections in Albany on November Kith, which deals with the problem of 
service in hospitals for the sick and insane. 

It is to be borne in mind that this paper was written for the lay 
public, men and women interested as members of boards and visiting 
committees in the various lines of work dealing with the care of the 
sick both in hospitals and homes. 

In preparing this paper, the writer conferred with a number of the 
leading teachers of nurses, and her statement that; " Those schools within 
the state which have responded to the requirements of the Education 
Department report a growing improvement, in their numbers of desirable 
applicants, - ' is corroborated by the inspector of training schools of the 
State of New York. 

Chari firs. in commenting on this paper in its number of November 
third, quotes Miss Palmer as having stated that the whole body of nurses 
is suffering from the commercial spirit. It will be seen in a careful 
reading of the paper that what Miss Palmer did say was that “the whole 
body is suffering from the commercial spirit and ignorance of its partly 
trained and temperamentally disqualified members whose 1 service to the 
public is unsatisfactory,” which is quite a different statement, and one 
which cannot be disputed by any one knowing the lack of standards which 
has existed in the schools during the first quarter of the century of their 
being. It would seem that the same conditions hold in nursing education 
that, prevail in medical education. State registration is every year 
improving the standards of medical education while on the other hand 
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quackery and charlatanism of every kind seem to he increasing. 'I lie 
educated nurse, under state registration, is gradually being given a recog¬ 
nized place, while quack schools and quack nurses continue to increase in 
numbers in every direction. This of course is due to the peculiar condi¬ 
tions of society and to the prevailing ignorance of the ordinary individual 
in regard to the most vital questions of health and hygiene. 

Some special correspondence which wo have been conducting recently 
in connection with this question of the shortage of probationers has 
brought to us interesting facts which we quote, withholding the names of 
the writers 

speaking of the effect of the three years’ course, one writer says: 

I will trv to give you hrielly what has heeit our experience since the course 
was lengthened from two years to three, more than ten years ago. This was 
(lone in order that the pupils might, remain for a longer period in eaeli ward, 
or other department, and tints obtain a better and more thorough training, 
and a longer and more varied practical experience. We believed that with the 
longer course of training we could arrange for shorter hours of duty daily in 
the wards, and could thus ensure that our pupils would he fitted mentally and 
physically to profit by the teaching and training for which they give their 
services. 

It, is right here where I think so many schools have failed, in that after 
establishing a three years’ course they have still maintained the long hours 
of duty, making it: impossible for the student, to do justice either to her studies 
or her practical work. As far as 1 have been able to observe, the student,, 
as a rule, receives nothing more than she did during a two years’ training, and 
the hospital reaps the advantage of her work for an extra year. You may 
think I am going a little far in making such a statement, hut, it, is only what, 

I have been told bv nurses themselves: Ibis is where the dissatisfaction seems 
to lie. Then, again, one of the greatest objections to a two years’ course in a 
hospital with a variety of services is that it is sometimes dillieult, to permit a 
nurse to remain as long in some dcparlmonts as she would like to remain, 
or as the welfare of that department, might at times require to maintain the 
work efficiently and avoid the disturbance of frequent changes and interrup¬ 
tions. Still, no hospital is justified in establishing a three years’ course unless 
it can provide for the student, a full and complete training in all branches of 
her work, either within its own walls, or by proper affiliation with other schools. 

The question lias been raised lately about, the third year being optional, 
hut. that has its dillieulties it seems to me. It, would mean different, forms of 
diplomas for longer and shorter courses, and this would seem to confuse the 
issue altogether, and would create the very perplexities and dillieult ies that we 
are trying to remedy. 

During the first nine years after (tie course of instruction was lengthened 
in this school the total number of applicants annually remained about the same, 
hut. the general character shows on the whole a very marked improvement. 
During the past two years there has liecn a reni marked increase of desirable 
applicants, many more than it was possible to admit. 
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OiK' of the objects ill lengthening t!<<■ course of training was. by oil'ciing 
a better training and instnietion, to attract lietter educated and more serious- 
niindeil, earnest women to the profession ; and the lengthening of the course of 
study to three years has unquestionably accomplished this result here, as a 
similar process has accomplished this result in other educational institutions, 
imining should he prolonged and exacting in the precise degree in which the 
work for which it prepares is dillieult and exacting. The work of the training 
schools is not only teaching methods of work, but the developing of character, 
of self-control, self-reliance, courage under dilliculties. accuracy, patience and 
Perseverance. All these things take time, hut they are as essential to a nurse's 
training as the degree of skill with which she performs the practical part of 
her work. If we want to bring into the nursing profession a less desirable 
type of candidate I can think of no more likely way of accomplishing if than 
by shortening the course from three years to two. 

Another superintendent of a school maintaining high educational 
standard writes: 

\\ c have had doll applications for the year ending October I. IIMI7. Out 
of those we chose fifty, and they are good. 

'this school is in close proximity in a ntiniher of others that arc 
complaining of a shortage of probationers. 

A third superintendent writes : 

Without hesitation let me say in reply to your inquiry as to the number 
and quality of probationers during the pa-t year, that not, only have we all 
that we need, lmt. the average qualifications arc fully equal to those of any 
previous year. As you know, we have the eight hour system consistently. The 
pupils are physically comfortable and happy, and while they work hard when 
on duty, they appreciate the fact that wo arc trying to do our host for them so 
long as they arc worthy of it, and when it is proven that they arc not, at anv 
time during the three years, out. they go! 

Perhaps the most, interesting of these, comments is the following 
front the superintendent of a school in a section far removed from anv 
one of the others quoted, who writes as follows: 

So far as applications for admission lo tin* training school i> concerned, 1 
must say that I do not have quite as many ns I would like for the size of my 
classes; that is, 1 am not able to select my nurses with quite the thoroughness 
that 1 would like to exercise. At the same time, I have not been embarrassed 
at all. When I took charge of the school, several years ago, there were no 
applications on file, while to-day, T usually am able to feel pretty comfortable 
about my classes two or three months before I expect them to come in. 

I do not think that there is any question about getting results from the 
better educational standpoints and in providing, not luxurious but simple, 
comfortable quarters for the pupils. 
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{ ndoubtedly there is evidence of the fart that we do. many times, attempt 
to teaeli our nurses what we may rail technical subjects superficially; that is, 
that we forget to teach from the standpoint of nursing, both in our class rooms 
and practically in our hospitals. To explain just exactly what I mean I will 
take for illustration: I frequently visit the ehidreiTs ward at feeding time 
and find sick, wretched little babies, lying in their cribs, each with its feeding 
bottle resting nil its pillow, and just left there, receiving a little attention 
from the nurse when she has a moment to spare. Many times the child's 
position is very uncomfortable and the food cold. The doctor may come into 
the ward and require a preparation for a lumbar puncture or a blood examina¬ 
tion. and the nurses of the ward immediately give undivided attention to (‘very 
little detail that is required, 'the detail, of course, is most exacting, both the 
doctor and the nurse attaching the very greatest importance to the technique 
of the puncture, while neither tin* nurse or the doctor seem to attach the slight¬ 
est, importance to the proper feeding of the child. There is never a question 
of lime in regard to the details of a lumbar puncture or some similar duty. 
It. is just there whore we are now making our serious mistakes, both the doctors 
and the nurses. It is impossible for the nursing side* of the hospital to insist, 
upon the proper feeding of the baby or of the sick child or of the better carrying 
out, of the many methods in our hospital until the physicians attach the same 
importance to the little tilings that they attach to the so-called scientific 
requirements. 

The situation deserihfMl is one* which will appeal strongly to the 
superintendents of all schools. It seems almost as if we were training 
our nurses to nurse the doctor instead of the patient. 

.Vow in contrast to these letters we quote from two superintendents 
of large schools situated in a state where state registration has failed and 
where opposition to nursing progress of every kind lias been openly 
declared by many prominent medical men. 

The first one says: 

We have desired to give our nurses a good, thorough training, but we have 
occupied a middle ground, not doing much with the so-called higher education. 
As far as the living conditions and home influences are concerned, we hold 
our banner as high as anybody. 

Since the three years’ course and admitting by classes wen' inaugurated, 
we have never been able to get enough candidates suitable for admission to 
form the classes large enough to meet the demands of those who always get 
sifted out. 

We have been obliged to take in probationers younger than we have 
in years past, and in some instances not as well prepared for the training 
ns the work demands. 

The second says: 

During the past year we have had no lack of applicants anil they have been 
almvc our General eve race in quality. But two years a^o, ns u result of our 
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attempt tn do away with tin* money allowance, our numbers of applicants 
decreased alarmingly ami we were compelled to advertize and to take every 
applicant, good, bad, or indifferent, who presented herself. We never carried 
out the plan of not paying the pupils and I should never for a moment entertain 
it again hen? where the innumerable small hospitals appeal so strongly to the 
majority of young women. I have not found the majority of them whom I have* 
personally interviewed very keen for the opportunity of experience and educa¬ 
tion—the short course is what appeals to them. 

Since writing the above, we have received a copy of “ A Let lor on 
tho Lest Length of a Course of General Training l'or Nurses," submitted 
to the Department of Public Charities by the New York City Visiting 
Committee, based upon the study of opinions of one bundled and forty- 
live superintendents of training schools or of hospitals throughout the 
United States, under date of November 20 , DOT. 

This committee's conclusions coincide in almost every detail with 
the recommendations made by JMiss Palmer in her paper. They are 
compiled from a report submitted to the New York City Visiting Com¬ 
mittee by its secretary. Hr. Courteney Dinwiddio, October 2 d, 1 DOT. This 
report will be published in full in the next number of the .JouitXA], and 
we regret that it was received too late to he used in this issue. 

This report, taken as a whole, coming from a committee composed of 
the most prominent, men and women interested in hospitals and training 
schools in New York City, is an unequivocal endorsement of the standards 
which nurses are endeavoring to maintain for the betterment of nursin<>- 
education and the more skillful care of the sick. 


LEADING FOP THE SICK. 

.Miss Kiw.zit'K in her paper on Leading for the Sick has presented 
a group of books from which the taste of almost every reader can be 
satislied. She has not touched, however, upon the magazines from which 
so many people derive entertainment and information concerning the 
vital questions of the day. 

To thoughtful men and women who, even during periods of invalid¬ 
ism, keep their grasp upon the questions of the hour, we think perhaps 
the Oitllooh■ gives must concise and definite information. The Review 
of Ecrirws is popular, also, with many readers, covering as it does a 
greater range of subject matter. 

There is hardly a child under fourteen for whom amusement and 
entertainment cannot he found in SI. Xirhnlus. It, contains many suy- 
gostions which can be utilized for the entertainment of the child as soon 




